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Chain "Pump from Agricola..
p
became kno'wn as * Paternoster pumps.'    For the same reason tl named Chapelet by the French, in common with the chain of pots.
No. 65.   Chain Pump from Agricola.
The next author who describes these pumps, that has fallen in on is Besson. Plate 50, of his ' Theatre Des Instrumens,' is a represe of a double one. Two cylinders are placed parallel to each other, the chain passes through both. It is shown as worked by wind. tical shaft with sails is secured under the dome of an open tower: wheel on the lower end of the shaft turns a trundle or pinion wlriel: ed on the horizontal axle of the drum, that carries the chain. Thus the wind turned the sails, water was raised through one of the cyl and when their motion was reversed by change of the wind, the lien; elevated in the other. Instead of stuffed cushions, as in the pre figure, pistons, resembling somewhat those of fire engines, or : pumps, i. e. double cupped leathers are shown, (l Coqruittcs fond fondj) the earliest instance of their use that we have met with. I who appears to claim the addition of the second cylinder as an im rnent of his own, was a French mathematician and mechanicia; spent a great part of his life in mechanical researches; in the cution of which he visited foreign countries. His ' Theatre' c such devices as he collected abroad as well as those invented by h It was published at Lyons, with commentaries, after his deceE Beroald, but the privilege to print was accorded to himself, ten yes vious to the date of its publication, i. e. in 1568.a
Kircher also figures the chain pump with two cylinders. The feet mechanism arid enormous friction of these old machines c< their application to a limited extent in Europe during the 16th an centuries. Desaguliers left them unnoticed ; and at the time S wrote (1729) they had been discontinued in England. " I 'might ( serves) from Cockier and others, have produced almost an infinite u
11 Bayle, in his dictionary, says Beroald was twenty-two years of ago when he ed "some commentaries on the mechanics of James Besson; but lie had scan his fortune that way, when he ran after the philsopher's stone."is rope, a number of leathern bags or stuffed globular cushions were secured at regular distances. The diameter of each was equal to the bore of the cylinder. Ribs were nailed across the periphery of the drum, and between these, the cushions were so arranged as to fall, in order to prevent the rope from slipping. When the drum was put in motion, the cushions entered in succession the lower orifice of the pump, (which was two or three fee,t below the surface of the water,) and pushed up the liquid before them, till it escaped through the spout.
